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differs widely from the mass of his contemporaries; for this
was a period of literature in which it was natural to all
authors, authors in prose as well as authors in verse, to seek
out ingenuities of fancy and curiosities of expression. Such
a period paralyses mediocrity, and genius alone can encounter
it and emerge triumphant.

But Fuzuli has very many passages and not a few entire
poems in which he seems to have forgotten all the learning
of the schools, in which the pedant is silent and the voice
of the poet alone is heard. And it is these passages and
poems, where he gives himself up unrestrainedly to his own
passionate feelings and pours out his ardent heart, all oblivious
of the canons of schoolman and rhetorician, that form his
true title to our affection and esteem, and have won for him
the high position which is his in the literature of the East.

The genius of Fuzuli is intensely subjective; he is unable
to perceive a thing as it is in itself or as it would be if he
were not there,- he reads himself into everything he sees,
and even in those poems descriptive of external objects it
is not so much the objects themselves as the impression
they produce upon his mind that is uppermost in his thoughts.
This subjectivity is a feature of the time, and is shared more
or less by all the poets of the Archaic and Classic Periods,
but in Fuzulf it finds its most eloquent, if not its ultimate,
expression. A result perhaps in part of this mental attitude
is that tone of sadness which pervades almost all of this
author's writings. Still when we read those sweet sad lines
so full of a gentle yet passionate yearning, we cannot escape
the feeling that we are here in the presence of one who has
looked closely on the face of sorrow.

Fuzuli is not a philosophising poet like Khayali, with a
Diwan full of mystic odes, but every now and then we come
across a line or a phrase deftly introduced in a ghazel which